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SOME PSYCHO-PHYSIOLOGICAL 
CONSIDERATIONS OF SPEECH 





LE TN ee em 
LL I A ee ee 


George W. Gens, Ph.D. Speech Pathologist 
The Training School at Vineland 


Speech is an extremely complex activity. For the purpose 
of this paper it will be considered from two aspects. The first, 
semantics, the second, phonetics. Semantics, in the main, is 
sensory and phonetics, motor. A brief description of the 
development of speech in the individual is necessary to under- 
stand the nature of this complex integrative process. Even the 
very young infant begins to associate sounds with the perception 
of objects when the visual-auditory reflex is ready to function. 
All infants of all races and nationalities have a repertoire of 
unlearned vocalizations. With neuro-muscular and sensory 
maturation, these pre-linguistic vocalizations irradiate into the 
expressive and communicative aspects of speech. In the case 
of a common object, such as dog, sensory images (olfactory, 
tactile, and auditory) combine with the visual images in the 
perception of the object, and these become associated with the 
sounds heard by the child which constitute the name dog. The 
names of common objects, nouns, are the simplest parts of 
speech and those which are learned first. Other words, such as 
adjectives, verbs, prepositions, etc., involve the association of 
sounds with a greater degree of abstraction from the percep- 
tional situation. As a child learns to speak, it tries to reproduce 
the sounds which it hears and, thus, kinesthetic sensations from 
the muscles of articulation become associated with the sound 
produced by the speaker’s voice. Experimental data have shown 
that illiterate individuals never pass beyond this stage in the 
development of speech. 
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When the child learns to read, it does so by associating — 


visual signs (letters and words) with the sounds which it has 
already learned. Through reading aloud (a practice which 
should be encouraged in children) printed words (visual sen- 
sations) become linked with heard words (auditory sensations) 
and with the kinesthetic sensations of speech. When one of 
these channels becomes cut off, as in the case of the hard-of- 
hearing, the other two take over the hierarchy, as in speech- 
reading (lip reading). 


In writing, movements of the hand are employed to repro- 
duce visual signs similar to those which form the basis of 
reading. Since in writing, one reads as one writes, there exists 
a close bond between the perception of the visual signs which 
constitute letters and words and the kinesthetic sensations 
derived from the muscles of the fingers. 


Words, therefore, are symbols. A spoken word to the 
hearer is an auditory symbol of an object, action, or relation- 
ship. A written word in the first instance acquires its symbolic 
significance through its association with heard speech, that is, 
symbolic sounds. Words as symbols possess significance only 
in relationship with other words. The unit of meaning is, then, 
a phrase, a sentence, or a series of sentences. In a way, we 
may consider speech as the communication of meanings by 
means of symbols, which usually take the form of written or 
spoken words. 


As to the relation of thought and speech there have been 
many theories. It does seem acceptable that some internal 
verbal formulation is required for abstract thinking and is 
necessary for the communication of the products of thought to 
others. These in the very briefest of descriptions have been a 
few of the psychological considerations of the speech process. 
A discussion of the anatomical and physiological factors in- 
volved in speech follows. 


It was just pointed out that at the psychological level the 
meaning of a written or spoken word is the outcome of an 
association of the given visual and auditory sensations with 
other forms of sensations in the past. A meaning is thus based 
on an integration of associations built up by experience. At the 
anatomical and physiological levels the basis of such meanings 
is supposedly a linkage of neurons. Visual impulses reach the 
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cerebral cortex of the brain in the region of the calcarine fissure 
of the occipital lobe. Auditory impulses go to the posterior part 
of the superior temporal convolution. Kinesthetic impulses of 
the muscles of articulation end in the lower half of the post- 
central convolution. It is to be expected, therefore, that the 
anatomical linkage of neurones upon which verbal meanings 
depend will join together these regions of the cerebral cortex, 

| and these are found in the fiber tracts of the white matter known 
as association fibers. 


It is just as normal for people to be left-handed as right- 
handed, but the majority of people are right-handed, and in 
these, the left cerebral hemisphere plays the predominant role 
in speech. The important associational paths are situated in 
the left hemisphere, in right-handed people, but sensory 
impulses concerned in the reception of speech also reach the 
auditory and visual regions of the right cerebral cortex. These 
are linked to the left hemisphere by passing through the corpus 

callosum. The posterior half of the left cerebral hemisphere is 
thus the site of those neuronic linkages which underlie the 
elaboration of meanings in response to auditory and visual 
stimuli, that is, the comprehension of heard and written speech. 
Since articulated speech is the expression of meanings it may 
be the outcome of the activity of a part of the brain which at 
lease overlaps that concerned in the reception of speech. 
Articulation involves movements of the jaw, lips, tongue, palate, 
larynx, and of the respiratory muscles, which are represented 
in the lowest part of the precentral convolution. If meanings 
are to gain articulate expression,, the posterior half of the left 
hemisphere must be linked to the lowest part of the precentral 
convolution. The external capsule plays an important part in 
this association since it runs from the tip of the temporal lobe 
beneath the cortex of the Island of Reil to the lower part of the 
precentral convolution and the posterior part of the second and 
third frontal convolution. Speech requires coordinate bilateral 
movements of the muscles of articulation. This coordination 
is effected by fibers passing from the lower part of the left 
frontal lobe to the corresponding region of the right hemisphere 
through the corpus callosum. From the lower part of the pre- 
central convolution the motor fibers concerned in articulation 
pass downward in the pyramidal tracts and after dccussation 
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end in the trigeminal (fifth cranial nerve) and facial (seventh 
cranial nerve) nuclei: the nuclei ambigui and hypoglossal 
(eleventh cranial nerve) nuclei in the pons and medulla, from 
where the lower motor neurones run in corresponding cranial 
nerves to the lips, soft palate, tongue, pharynx, and larynx. 
Cortico-spinal fibers similiarly innervate the diaphram and 
intercostal muscles. As in the case of other motor activities, 
the cerebellum exercises a coordinating and regulating influence 
upon articulation. 

The foregoing description has allowed for differentiation of 
the terms, speech and articulation. Speech is the term used for 
the whole process by which meanings are comprehended and 
expressed in words. Articulation is the motor function whereby 
words, having been formulated are converted into sounds. 

In subsequent reports, various disorders of speech will be 
discussed. 
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ANNUAL REPORT— 
JOBBING DEPARTMENT 
Douglas D. Johnstone Supervisor of Property 


The Training School 
Vineland, New Jersey 


The work of the Jobbing Department is perhaps the most 
absolute of all the branches. A breakdown in the school depart- 
ment causes much concern—yet the Institution goes on. When 
the medical staff becomes dangerously depleted there is a violent 
struggle—but the Institution goes on. The farm meets mon- 
strous obstacles and sweats through bad crops, costly weather 
set-backs and plagues, leading to a costly situation in the dietary 
department, but the Institution still goes on. Every branch, no 
matter what the administrative set-up, is part of an integrated 
whole and causes repercussions throughout the entire plant 
when serious trouble occurs. But only the maintenance depart- 
ment is absolute, since a major failure there can cause tragedy. 
As long as the turning of a faucet brings water, the tripping 
of a switch brings light, the turning of a valve brings heat or 
the drain carries away the waste, all is well and little thought 
is given to the where, why, and how of such everyday living. 


As the above is reread it looks suspiciously like an alarm- 
ist’s effort to cause greater headaches at a time when everyone 
is beset with about as many as they can handle. But this is 
not the case. It is simply an effort to clarify the position of 
the Jobbing Department in the total scheme of things in order 
ta point up what has been done in the course of a critical year. 
Participation as secretary in the activities of a newly organized 
section of the American Association of Mental Deficiency by 
your Supervisor of Property, has been of great benefit to the 
plant, since through this contact he has been enabled to discuss 
our problems and draw on the experience of others in the field 
who have met similar problems throughout the east. It is hoped 
to expand this section and steps are now under way in this 
direction with the support of the President of the A. A. M. D. 

Some action and much planning has been done in the past 
year toward bettering the physical layout of the plant. 
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The year has been one of activity in spite of serious per- 
sonnel handicaps and ceaselessly rising building and materials 
indices (from 285 to about 330 based on 1913 at 100). 

Sights have been set on an all-over plan by which all current 
activities are governed. 

In keeping with this the two outstanding jobs completed 
this year have been the conversion of the north electric distri- 
bution system and the occupancy of the Laurel apartments. 


In the former the old system was single phase 110/220 volt 
current. This had not been meeting the needs of the north 
cottages which were clearly indicated several years ago when 
we found it necessary to run a branch of the east leg to the 
extreme east end of the north system to accommodate the 
demands at that time. Even so the electric service demands at 
the extreme ends of the lines had been increased. The erection 
and occupation of the Laurel apartments tipped the scales and 
brought the needs of a change into sharp focus. This compara- 
tively small additional load proved to be just too much for this 
north feeder and tests all along the line indicated voltage 
readings of from 92 to 108 volts but none better. Frequent 
breakdowns of machinery and equipment also showed the neces- 
sity for immediate action. This was done without the necessity 
of replacing any cables. A 440 volt, 3 phase system was 
originated at the transformer house and spread through the use 
of our existing three wire cable system to the Store, Garrison 
Hall, and Maxham; east to Tyler, Louden, Carol, Hospital, Spruce 
and Laurel; west from Maxham to Wilbur, Moore, and John- 
stone. This comparatively high tension system has made it 
possible to deliver full voltage far greater distances from the 
transformer house and to accommodate increased future needs. 
In each of the above listed buildings has been installed a small 
dry type transformer which selects from one of three phases to 
develop 110/220 volts, single phase for use in each of the build- 
ing’s existing systems. Naturally the sizes of the transformers 
varied with the demand in the individual buildings. This makes 
possible an elasticity not available in the old system through 
an interchange or addition of these small transformers where 
load requirements might vary, without extensive inconveniences 
being suffered during the change-overs. 

We must keep in mind that in the not too distant future 
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the remaining two-thirds of our system must be converted in 
this same manner to meet the ever increasing needs of a grow- 
ing and progressive plant. 

Progress on the rebuilding of Laurel apartments construct- 
ed in 1926 was reported quarterly during 1947 and it remains 
now only to announce that its facilities are occupied. Minor 
adjustments had to be made to accommodate to family life but 
personnel needs made this well worth-while. Future plans 
should soon relieve this situation. Gas stoves were installed 
in apartments A and E and a door cut through between apart- 
ments D and E. This latter making a far more flexible situation 
than had originally been planned. 


Two and eight tenths acres and a residence have been 
added to the property this year. This property is located on 
the west side of Main Road about midway between Landis 
Avenue and Chestnut Avenue. 


Welcome deviations from the daily routine were presented 
this department when it was called upon to build a float for the 
Bridgeton Centennial Parade. This same float was used again 
for the Vineland Hallowe’en Parade. The cooperation of all 
departments and branches of the institution in these events and 
those to follow was most encouraging. The Colony supplied 
vehicles at a time when they could least afford to do without 
them. Other departments pitched in with a willing hand to 
make the events successful. Following this the 50th Anniver- 
sary Banquet for Mr. Nash required an enormous amount of 
work in this department as well as in others but it was all done 
with everyone cooperating. Also the Jobbing Department was 
involved in setting up the children’s field day equipment and 
we noted it didn’t end there, but that many of our employees 
were found racing down the field in the best of form during the 
field day, which activities are comparable to none. Along these 
same lines we have been privileged to participate in the regular 
annual activities involved in promoting inGepentenee Day, 
Thanksgiving and Christmas. 

To return to the more prosaic things in life, some alter- 
ations have been made in the Administration Building. Radi- 
ators have been installed and alterations made to the Director’s 
Office and that of his secretary. A small change was made in 
the Main Office and the Assistant Superintendent’s Office and 
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other changes are now in progress of a similar nature in this 
same building. All is being done in keeping with a total plan. 

Possibly the most outstanding work that has been done 
within the units of the Jobbing Department has been that 
accomplished within the jurisdiction of the Power House and 
Plumbing Unit. Under the direction of our new engineer, the 
numerous steam return and hot water line replacements have 
been kept under control. This constantly increasing condition 
of pipe failure has been a source of real concern and steps are 
now under way to coorrect it at its source. 

We are endeavoring to put into operation a total domestic 
water conditioning system. A great deal of ground work has 
been done in that direction which soon promises to bear fruit. 

During the summer a new domestic hot water controller 
was put into operation at the source of hot water supply. This 
has greatly facilitated the control of hot water. 

Also during the summer all three boilers were completely 
overhauled from ash pit to breeching. It must be remembered 
that these boilers, all three of them, are old and extensive alter- 
ations or replacements must be considered in the near future. 
While this work was going on a new forced draft fan was 
installed and repairs made to the engine operating the stokers. 

This fall has been a particularly difficult one insofar as heat 
control is concerned. It has been long drawn-out and inter- 
spersed with balmy summer days and cold winter days most 
indiscriminately. This has been a strain on the heat distribution 
system but we have received fewer complaints than in previous 
years as to discomfort in the cottages. In general the com- 
plaints have been legitimates ones arising from some mechanical 
failure. 

We have been without a plumber much of the year. 
Although personnel changes and illnesses have caused great 
burdens, much of the plumbing work has been taken care of by 
our own staff. It was, however, necessary to call in the assist- 
ance of a contracting plumber’s services several times in the 
course of the year. In one instance, we required the assistance 
of the Borough of Vineland’s Water Department to control a 
most persistent and annoying leak in the 8” line at the base of 
the water tank. They assisted greatly and made no charge for 
their services, simply stating that they were glad to assist the 
institution when it was in need. 
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The failure of the 4” pressure sewer line between the Power 
House and the sewage disposal field late last winter gave rise to 
deep concern. This, however, has been replaced now with hard- 
to-get wrought iron pipe and is back in service. 

Aside from the above noted annoyances the usual daily 
activities of the Power House and Plumbing Units have been 
carried on quite well, despite personnel and material shortages. 

At Elmer and Robison, new galvanized iron sinks have been 
installed and some additional radiation put in Maxham. 

For the entire year, we have been without a painter and too 
much praise can not be given the cooperation from the carpen- 
ters in this respect. They have filled in the gaps of essential 
painting and glazing. Yet all maintenance repair work of this 
unit has been done within the limitations of their facilities. 
There is possibly no outstanding work, aside from that men- 
tioned above in the course of this report, that can be reported 
done by this unit. But there has been done the less spectacular 
but so essential day by day propping up and repairs that has 
made it possible for the more outstanding jobs to be done. When 
the water tank was painted and required masonry done to the 

foundation, it was the carpenters who rose to the occasion. For 

all the special activities, they were the ones called on to give of 
their effort. In the promotion and execution of every outstand- 
ing job you may be sure that a carpenter was there to assist, 
who had dropped such routine work as storing, or setting up 
lawn equipment, screens, playground equipment, porch rockers, 
etc., etc. A maintenance carpenter under circumstances such as 
these must be a man of many trades and our carpentry unit has 
met this chailenge for many years without fail. 

The annual inspection of electrical equipment was made by 
the Middle Department Rating Association shortly after the 
recommendations made previously had been completed. Few 
repeats are found in the current reports. Needless to say the 
conversion of the north sector will improve the report following 
the next inspection. Previous to the conversion of the north 
mains new lines were installed between the Hospital and Laurel, 
replacing the old overhead circus wiring. 

The electrician, too, has been active with routine jobs. The 
fire extinguishers have been refilled, a job that is in this unit’s 
hands. A new water cooler installed at Maxham. Also a deep 
freeze unit connected in Maxham and a fine dishwashing unit 
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put into operation at Robison. Many other routine jobs have 
been done in the course of the year, such as iron repairs, laundry 
equipment maintenance, wiring of fixtures, radio repairs, etc. 


We have been fortunate in being able to obtain some new 
equipment at the garage. Our old coal truck which had been 
in use 12 years was finally retired at a good trade-in-value and 
replaced with a new model. On the previous trade-in we were 
able to transfer the dump body to the 1936 chassis, this time 
it was necessary to use a new body. 


We have also purchased a new car to replace the 1937 Buick 
with a 1948 model. A good trade-in here, too, was obtained. 
For some time we have been endeavoring to replace our Coldwell 
power mower and only this summer was this done. The old 
machine was in such poor condition as to make a trade-in 
impossible, so we will hold the old machine and tinker with it 
during the winter months to keep it as a spare to allow for 
repairs to the other two. Besides, our lawn areas have increased 
to such an extent as to make it almost imperative to have a third 
power machine. There are nearly 15 acres of dressed lawn to 
be kept in order. The trash wagon, too, has been refurbished. 
A second-hand chassis was made to accommodate the existing 
newly repaired body. In the course of the year the electrician 
has found time to build from old refrigerator parts, old fittings, 
etc., a fine air compressor which has been turned over to the 
garage. The number of children formerly assigned to this 
department for training has been drastically cut and this returns 
quite a load to what now constitutes an understaffed unit already 
in need of personnel adjustments. However, we are at the 
present in the course of rearranging this total grounds, garage, 
and greenhouse unit with a new personnel set-up with proper 
distribution of grounds and garage responsibilities. In spite 
of all this and with the cooperation of the farm during the 
winter months much has been accomplished through the untiring 
efforts of this unit’s head. Even in this branch, changes have 
occurred in the course of a year that have caused difficult situa- 
tions to arise, but we may be proud of the way the routine work 
has been carried on. The institution campus has had its face 
lifted through the cooperative efforts of groundsmen and 
farmers. All trees have been trimmed and many dead trees 
removed. Lawns have been kept free of trash, motor vehicles 
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kept in operation, coal has been hauled, trash, garbage and 
laundry routines kept moving and the multitude of daily tasks 
have been made. 


As has probably been noted in the course of this report, a 
most persistent number of personnel changes have taken place 
throughout the entire department and to endeavor to enlist this 
would be a dull story. There are a few, though, that cannot 
pass unnoticed. 

The greatest of these is the passing of our chief engineer, 
Mr. Frank Thieryung, who for more than 30 years ably served 
the institution in this capacity. His passing was a blow to the 
entire plant since he had become more than just a chief engineer 
and was really part of the total institution. He was reliable 
and unquestionably loyal. The children loved him and in times 
of great stress is was a great comfort to know that Frank was 
on hand to meet any emergency. His ability to “make do” was 
astonishing and in many cases, he saw the institution over 
almost insurmountable rough spots. Much of the plant was 
built under his planning and supervision and the fundamental 
methods of operation established by him have made possible 
expansion and improvements without need for any major alter- 
ations of basic plan. 

Following this, we felt it would be impossible to even satis- 
factorily replace him, but have found in Mr. Jacob Martin, an 
able and worthy successor to this key position. When he came 
to take over, the plant was at low ebb due to having come 
through the war years and the fact that Mr Thieryung had 
been ill for many months. Although there is still much to be 
done we cannot overlook the immense amount of work that has 
been accomplished in this short time. 

Mr. Ross who was with us a short time following Mr. Dean’s 
departure, left during the summer and Mr. Mazzoli has been 
carrying the load of the grounds, garage, and greenhouse unit 
very well. We are proud to have him associated with this 
department. 

In the paint shop we have recently obtained the services of 
Mr. Simpkins who has ahead of him an immense job, since it 
has been several years since we have had a permanent painter. 
We hope soon to increase the personnel of this unit to catch up 
with much of the work that has accumulated. 
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The carpenter shop is still under the able management of 
Mr. Williams and the electric shop work, which includes many 
jobs not associated with an electrician’s skill, is under the man- 
agement of Mr. Bailey. 


All in all the year has been one lacking in boredom. Many 
problems have been met and solved. No breakdowns in services 
have occurred that have not been handled in such a manner as 
to cause only minor incoveniences, and that on rare occasions. 
There is much to be done in the future and with the cooperation 
of all units there is no doubt that the services rendered by the 
Jobbing Department will be improved as the institution grows. 
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IN MEMORIAM 





Helen Franklin Hill 


1878 — 1949 


In recognition of her many years of faithful 
and unstinting work in behalf of The Training 
School at Vineland, the following pages are 
dedicated to the memory of Helen Franklin 


Hill, Director of the Department of Extension. 


—The Editors 
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News of the death of a beloved friend sometimes has a way 
of “creeping up” on a person to make itself more startling. 

Miss Helen F. Hill was by no means a young woman. She 
was 70 years of age. Nevertheless, notice of her death was an 
unexpected impact on her many friends and associates. 


She was the type of person one just doesn’t expect will ever 
die. Vibrant, good-humored, girlish in the way she conversed, 
sincere and keenly aware of her responsibilities, Miss Hill was 
one of that small select group that saw The Training School 
grow and its influence spread to the four corners of the globe. 


A few weeks ago, yours truly dropped into Miss Hill’s office 
to chew the rag. 


For some reason, the conversation was nostalgic. Miss Hill 
was talking about older people with whom she had associated 
at some time or another in her capacity as a Training School 
Official. She talked about Maurice Fels and some of the other 
“old-timers”, chatting pleasantly and laughing over some anec- 
dote about the days that were. 


She interjected the rather startling comment that she had 
just purchased a home in New Hampshire, and she proudly 
exhibited a photograph of the dwelling. “I’m not getting any 
younger, you know,” she said, “and I wanted something where 
I could just take things easy, perhaps do some writing and 
dabble in some hobbies.” 


Then Miss Hill made a “confession.” She had interrupted 
her work to chat with her visitors and a girl secretary waited 
patiently. “I’d like to write a complete history, with pictures, 
of The Training School,” Miss Hill said. “In fact, I’ve already 
started to write it, but it’s a tremendous job.” 


She pointed out that although men like Mr. Nash and some 
of the others could talk about the “old days,” few people had 
bothered to record events in the school’s history to the extent 
where it could be compiled in a complete history of the institu- 
tion to date. “Why, would you believe it,” she asked, “I’ve had 
a terrible time finding out when the different buildings were 
started. Believe me, it’s 90 percent research, and very few 
records to go by” 
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Miss Hill said a complete history of the institution was the 
ambition of the late Edward R. Johnstone, and he had 
encouraged her to “get it up.” But even the professor, she said, 
with his meticulous mind for detail, was so busy tracing pro- 
gress in the actual fight against feeble-mindedness, that ordinary 
things, such as dates, times and places, were passed by without 
record. 


We told Miss Hill we’d certainly like to read it, and perhaps 
publish it in installments, it should prove that interesting, and 
Miss Hill laughed and said, “Maybe, but I have a lot of work 
cut out for me first.” 


Miss Hill, as Director of Extension of the institution, was 
for many years in charge of the publication of The Training 
School monthly bulletin, printed right in our own Smith Printing 
House, and she was a constant caller for that reason. In later 
years, the actual job of preparation was turned over to younger 
people and although Miss Hill wouldn’t come right out and say 
so, she didn’t take to the idea completely. 


“After all,” she would say, “I do have so many other things 
to do, it’s a blessing that the responsibility of the Bulletin was 
given to some one else.” But she wasn’t kidding anybody. 


She missed the contact with printer’s ink. She missed 
Marion Gullock, our foreman. Whenever Miss Hill appeared, 
manuscript or proof corrections in hand, the call went out 
automatically for Marion. “Your girl friend’s here,” the boys 
would say, and Marion, cigar laid aside, would sit down to hear 
Miss Hill give her explicit instructions for the bulletin’s publi- 
cation. 

People who work in newspaper or printing shops aren’t 
usually very sentimental, but there was a catch in Marion’s 
voice when he picked up this month’s script for the Bulletin 
and read the insert that Miss Hill had died. 


Women’s organizations throughout the state, whom she 
escorted on many a tour of their various projects at the insti- 
tution, will miss her keenly. So will scores of folks who knew 
Miss Hill for the warm, vibrant person she was, and the tremen- 
dous job she did over a span of 41 years. The institution has 
lost a dear friend and a valuable worker who had dedicated her 
life to her work. 
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Miss Hill did seem just a bit tired when she talked about 
the little home in New Hampshire, the things she intended to 
do in the near future, and the little curio shop she hoped to 
open in her declining years. She had worked hard and every 
nook and cranny of every building in the institution was as 
familiar to her mind’s eye as the back of her hand. 

We experience something akin to grief with Miss Hill’s 
passing, heightened by the feeling that we muffed the chance 
to “write something nice” about Miss Hill while there was still 
time for her to read it herself. ‘Write something nice” was 
her standard suffix to any information regarding a Training 
School story. 


CARLO M. SARDELLA, Editor 
The Vineland News 
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A PUPIL OF THE TRAINING SCHOOL 





It is with deep regret and sorrow I heard of the passing 
of our dear friend Miss Helen Hill, who passed away Thursday, 
Feb. 17, 1949. I have had the pleasure of knowing Miss Hill 
for many years as she was the sponsor of the Sayford Club of 
which I am a member. She has done a great deal for all social 
clubs and I know she will be missed by all her friends. We will 
miss her smiling face and pleasant personality and never refused 
to do any one a favor that was within reason. 


Miss Hill’s kindness was again shown at the Christmas 
holidays when she would go to the House of Mystery, as I call 
the Santa Claus room, where all packages are given a nice 
wrapping. She and her helpers do a mighty fine job. She has 
also given of her time on Sunday when we have assembly. She 
brought many lovely messages thruout the years. 


Henry 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE 
DEPARTMENT OF RESEARCH 
THE TRAINING SCHOOL AT VINELAND 





DOLL, EDGAR A., What Is A Moron? Journal of Abnormal 
and Social Psychology, 43, 1949 495-501. 


The history and origin of the term moron are 
discussed. The differential diagnosis of the moron 
involves the criteria of social incompetence due to low 
degree of intelligence as a result of incomplete develop- 
ment which is permanent, obtaining at maturity, and 
which derives from constitutional hypoplasia, pathol- 
ogy, or dysmetabolism. The implications of these 
criteria are considered. The author deprecates the use 
of the results of a single test (e. g., the IQ) to diagnose 
the moron. For this purpose the use of a battery of 
tests plus proper consideration of prognostic outlook 
is recommended. Attempt is made to differentiate the 
moron from the normal individual of low intelligence. 
The former evidences serious general retardation while 
the latter evidences specific handicaps on the verbal 
and literate type tests. Twenty-nine references. 
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FAY, TEMPLE AND DOLL, EDGAR A., Organic Impairment 
Simulating Mental Defiiciency. American Journal Of Ortho- 


psychiatry, XIX, Number 1, 1949. 112-119. 

Brain damage may result in behavior which 
sometimes leads to a false impression of mental 
deficiency. A case study is reported of early intra- 
cranial involvement with consequent retardation in 
language development. This boy was considered an 
idiot following psychological and pediatric examina- 
tion. Later examination revealed mentally normal 
capabilities which were observed by language deficiency 
due to impairment of brain function. Improvement 
observed following spinal fluid drainage, restriction of 
fluids in diet, and specialized educational treatment. 
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